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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HIS issue of the National Bulletin is in a large degree a College Number. The 

leading article, by Dean Wiley of Middlebury, is a clear presentation of a 
piece of work of high interest to all American colleges. It is more than an experi- 
ment; it isan accomplishment. Dean Wiley prepared himself for this particular 
undertaking by recent study in the Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
where he shared in a study of vocational guidance in the colleges. We are glad 
to present to our readers an account of the Middlebury plan. The leading ac- 
complishment in vocational guidance at the present time is the establishment 
of life-career courses, — the study of occupations and the related problems. 
The second article, by Professor Proctor, indicates the service the college may 
render to secondary education in the difficult field of psychological testing. 
Professor Proctor’s work is widely known and this contribution by him will 
be of high value to our readers. Every teacher and vocational counselor is 
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interested in developments in the general field of testing. Finally, without 
mentioning other parts, this issue of the National Bulletin contains the first in- 
stallment of the offerings of courses in vocational guidance in the summer schools 
in the colleges and universities. 

By present plans the May number of the National Bulletin will contain the 
following articles: 


“The Routine Job and the Routine Child,” by Dr. Helen T. Woolley, the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 

“High School Courses from a Psychological Point of View,” Dr. Ruth Swan Clark, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City. 

“Vocational Guidance in the Continuation School,” by Miss Louise C. Keyes of the 
Boston Continuation School. 

“Supervised Employment in Relation to Vocational Guidance,” by Albert Fertsch, 
Director of Guidance and Placement, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. 


Constructive workers and leaders in the field of vocational guidance are giving 
us their best. No reader of these pages can afford to be without this valuable 
material. 

The readers of the National Bulletin continue to speak well of it, as shown by 
the following brief statements: 


Dr. Ricnarp D. Aten, Director of Research and Guidance, Providence, R.I.: 
“The magazine is fine. Keep up the good work.” 
Mr. L. W. Bartiert, Assistant Chief of Training, United States Veterans’ Bureau, and 
President of the California Vocational Guidance Association: 
“T wish to express my interest in the quality of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation Bulletin.” 
Professor W. B. CunntncuaMm, Southern College of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Nashville, Tennessee: 
“T congratulate you upon the work you are doing for the Association through the Bul- 
letin.” 
Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsy!- 
vania: 
“The publication is so valuable that I wish to preserve all the nv ..bers.” 
Professor M. Proctor, Stanford University: 
“The Bulletin seems to me to be filling a very much needed place in the educational 
world.” 
Miss Eprra Durr Gwinn, Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana: 
“Enclosed please find one dollar for my subscription for one year to the Vocational 
Guidance Bulletin. I enjoyed reading the sample copy, and I am looking forward to 
the receipt of the future copies.” 


Since the publication of this Bulletin was taken over by the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance about two hundred new subscribers, and members of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, have been secured. And subscriptions are 
still coming in steadily. But we need 1000 new names. Will you help us to secure 
this number? Pass the Bulletin to your friends, to other workers in your locality. 
Commend its purpose. Help to make it widely useful, — the efficient Organ of 
Vocational Guidance. 
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ORGANIZING THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Epear J. Winey, 
Dean of Middlebury College 


Recent investigations of the status of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the colleges reveal the fact 
that a few institutions here and there are 
doing excellent service in some phase of this 
work. On the other hand it is hard to find a col- 
lege which has undertaken a well rounded _— 
gram for Vocational Guidance. So many colle 
graduates have been cast out upon the world 
without the slightest idea as to the field where 
their contribution might best be made, that 
the liberal arts course has come in for severe 
criticism. This has been due really to the lack 
of an organized program for making the col- 
lege course a period in which the student 
should be helped to find himself, and not to 
the fact that the curriculum itself was in an 
real sense impractical. There are many col- 
lege officers, however, who have not yet be- 
come convinced as to the need of organized 
Vocational Guidance in the colleges, but the 

following editorial from the Harvard “Crim- 
son” of January 18, 1921, tells in the words 
of the undergraduate how ineffective the or- 
i college course is from the point of view 
of Vocational Guidance when no constructive 
program to this end is in force: 
“ArreR JUNE 21 — 


“With the advent of the mid-years we begin 
to realize that 1920-21 is already half over. 
For the lower classes, the outlook after June is 
merely another vacation or mayhap tem- 

rary summer employment, but is the all- 
important Senior life assumes a different 
aspect. Exposed to a college education for 
four years, and properly equipped with an un- 
intelligible Latin diploma from his Alma 
Mater, he bids adieu to Cambridge and leaves 
for — what? 

‘Barring those who have post-graduate 

kw for the Law, Engineering, or Medical 

hools, it is astonishing how few members of 
1921 know what they are going to do. Many 
intend to drift through the summer months, 
perhaps in idle recuperation from the winter’s 
activities, perhaps in travel abroad — guided 
by the hope that “something will turn up.” 
Others have vague ideas about starting “on 
the street,” usually for lack of a better notion 
as to what they are qualified to undertake. 
Still more expect to “the old man” for a 
job in his office until they can decide what 
their life’s work shall be. But the man who 
has a definite thought as to his future occupa- 
tion is hard to find. Undoubtedly between 
now and June, the impending void in the 
Senior’s career will create a pause in his activi- 


ties for a more serious consideration as to the 
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form his approaching struggle with the world 
will assume. Just at present, however, he 
still seems pre-occupied with undergraduate 
pleasures and is content to let the future take 
care of itself.’ 

This outstanding need has been recognized at 
Middlebury and we are attempting to meet it. 
Other institutions are doubtless doing much 
better work in certain respects than we are 
doing here, but it is the belief that we have 
worked out a better rounded program than 
has yet been adopted in many other institu- 
tions, that has caused us to feel that our ex- 
perience here may be helpful to others. As we 
see the problem, it is one of codrdinating as 
many as possible of the agencies which directly 
or indirectly have a bearing on the matter. 
We are convinced that while the directing and 
shaping of the program can be largely in the 
hands of one person, the whole organization of 
the institution must be adapted, in a measure, 
to meet the problem, and the mere appoint- 
ment of someone as vocational counselor, 
however wise and well informed he may be, 
cannot possibly produce the desired results. 


The Vocational Guidance Program at 
Middlebury 

Our program reaches down into the pre- 
paratory school for information about the 
perso qualities, activities, interests, and 
ay a in coming to college of the candidates 
or admission, begins to function definitely in 
the Freshman year, continues throughout the 
course, and follows the graduate as he takes 
up his work or professional study after leaving 
college. The program includes: 

1. The collection of information about 
prospective students. 

2. Required study of occupations in Fresh- 
man year. 

3. Lectures for Freshmen given by depart- 
ment h 
4. A bulletin, “Programs for College Stu- 

ts. ” 


5. Lectures by men of prominence in va- 
rious important occupations. a 

6. A-special Vocational Guidance section in 
the library. 

7. An undergraduate committee for assist- 
ing in the choice of vocational speakers and 
subjects. 

8. Assistance of the college paper. 

9. A personal rating system. 

10. Contacts with business and industry. 

11. Counseling. 

12. An appointment bureau. 

13. Following up and securing the codpera- 
tion of the graduates of the college. 

14. The keeping of records. 


1. Tae or INFORMATION 
ABOUT PRosPECTIVE STUDENTS 
In addition to the information usually 
secured with regard to the scholastic record of 
candidates for admission, comments are re- 
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quested from the high school principal, the 
pastor, and two other references, on the part 
taken in school and community activities, and 
ratings of personal qualities are secured from 
the same sources. The candidates are asked 
to state their purpose in coming to college, 
whether for a general education or as a prep- 
aration for some profession or business. 
They are also requested to state their extra- 
curriculum interests. Adding to this informa- 
tion the record of the student’s physical and 
psychological examinations, a very satisfac- 
tory basis for further studying the needs of the 
student is at hand at the outset of his course. 


2. Requrrep Strupy or OccuPaTIoNs 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR 


The problem of “Vocational Choice” is 
taken up in the course called “Problems of 
Contemporary Civilization,” which is required 
of all Freshmen, three times a week, with two 
weeks of the course devoted to the study of 
this pe. At the first meeting when this 
problem is considered a general discussion of 
the problem of the choice of an occupation is 
given, touching on: (a) the importance to 
society of wise vocational choices; (b) the 
importance to the individual of a wise voca- 
tional choice; (c) the advantages and disad- 
vantages of an early choice; (d) the necessity 
of seriously considering the problem, and the 
methods by which the study may be syste- 
matically made. 

Each student is then required to make a 
study of the three occupations in which he is 
most interested and for which he considers 
himself best adapted. In making these studies 
he takes up the points suggested in ‘Some 
Points to be Considered in Choosing an Oc- 
cupation.”’ This is taken from outlines pre- 
— by Dr. John M. Brewer_of Harvard 

niversity for the use of classes in occupations 
in the schools, with some changes and addi- 
tions which seem to be desirable for the use of 
college students. This outline is as follows: 


Some Points to be Considered in choosing an 
Occupation 

1. What importance to society has the 
occupation? 

2. What are the main branches of the oc- 
cupation? 

3. What kinds of tasks are actuall 
formed by one in this calling — a typic 
work? . 

. (a) Is the work interesting and stimu- 
lating? 

(6) Is ae an opportunity for initia- 
tive and originality or for pioneer 


per- 
day’s 


work? 
(c) If the work is uninteresting, rou- 
tine, or monotonous, are there 


adequate compensations? 
5. Are other conditions satisfactory? 
(a) Good associates. 
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(b) Cenectenty for doing one’s best 
work. 

(c) and healthful surround- 

etc. 
6. (a) Educational or other preparation 
necessary or desirable? 

(b) How does one enter the occupa- 
tion? 

(c) Kinds of work leading up to this 
calling and higher callings to which 
it leads? 

7. What qualities of character does it re- 
J ee for success, and how may these be 
eveloped? 
8. (a) Is there a demand for new men in 
this occupation? 

(b) What is the probable future of the 
occupation? 

9. What income may be expected at first 
and later? 

10. What are the economic and social prob- 
lems and standards of this occupation? 

11. What organizations or associations do 
ous have who are engaged in this occupa- 
tion’ 

12. How is the occupation regarded by the 
public? 

13. What are the ethical standards in the 
occupation and what are its influences upon 
those engaged in it? 

14. Do those engaged in this occupation 
have an opportunity for a wholesome family 
life and for service to the community? 

To enable the student to pursue this study 
effectively, a comprehensive bibliography is 
furnished and attention called to the Voca- 
tional Guidance Reserve Section in the library. 

As a part of his study of each occupation the 
student rates on score cards, provided for that 
purpose, the qualities required for success in 
the occupation and indicates the degree of 
each which he thinks he can develop. 

In the class discussions individuals are 
selected, sometimes by vote of the class, to 
give reports of the occupations which they 
have studied and these reports are followed by 
questions, criticisms, and general discussion. 
Vocational interviews are also presented be- 
fore the class by having the members of the 
class choose partners, one taking the part of 
an employer or older professional man desir- 
ing a younger co-worker, and the other the 
younger man who must convince the older one 
that he possesses the necessary qualifications 
and experience, and at the same time secure 
from the older man information about pros- 
pects in the occupation, the characteristics of 
the work, and the effect upon one’s life of the 
investment of his future in this occupation. 
This method offers an excellent opportunity 
ioshien introduction of imagination and orig- 

t 

At ee end of the series of meetings on this 
problem a comprehensive paper is prepared by 
each member of the class, taking up each of 
the occupations studied in accordance with 
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the pee suggested in the outline and show- 
ing his reasons for making one of these occu- 
pations his first choice. He is also asked to 
show how his present and future program of 
studies, extra-curriculum activities, vacation 
employment, and other experience will = 
pare him for the vocation which is his first 
choice. If his study of the occupations has 
caused him to feel that a change of program is 
necessary, he is asked to indicate the changes 
which he will make. The reports of readings 
are also made at this time, and, although no 
specific assignment is made, the interest is so 
great in this field that many read from four to 
six hundred pages of vocational literature. 


3. LecruRES FOR FRESHMEN GIVEN 
BY DEPARTMENT Heaps 


In order that a more intelligent selection of 
courses, and majors and minors, may be made 
at the opening of the Sophomore year, a series 
of lectures is given by the heads of the various 
departments. These lectures outline the gen- 
eral aims of the various courses in the depart- 
ment under consideration and the cultural 
values and vocational bearing of the courses is 

inted out. This gives the student a sound 
esis for the necessary educational choices. 


4. A “PROGRAMS FOR 
SrupEents” 

To assist students in so planning their pro- 
grams that they will include, among other 
courses, those which are necessary or desir- 
able as preparation for professional study, 
business, or other lines, a bulletin entitled, 
“Programs for College Students” has been 
published by the college. This is sent to pro- 
spective students and used throughout the 
course by members of all classes. 

This Bulletin includes a brief statement re- 
garding the requirements and opportunities in 
each of a number of the more important oc- 
cupations entered by college graduates and a 
suggested program of study leading to each. 
The programs are not to be regarded as tech- 
nical courses of study but as a desirable ar- 
rangement of the courses offered in the 
Middlebury curriculum for those looking for- 
ward to any of the various occupations. In 
these programs only a part of the student’s 

uota of courses is specifically suggested, and 
the remaining courses are left to free elections. 
These programs are of great value to the stu- 
dent in mapping out his course and have 
proved to be very helpful in connection with 
the work of the committee of faculty advisers. 


5. Lecrurges By MeN or PROMINENCE 
IN Various ImporTaNtT OccuPATIONS 
This series has proven to be one of the most 
tent factors in the program at Middlebury. 
fe is held during the winter months when 
other extra-curriculum activities are not exert- 
ing their maximum pressure, and, while at- 
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tendance is entirely voluntary, the interest of 
the undergraduates in these lectures has been 
noteworthy. Instead of holding a continuous 
conference or festival lasting from one to two 
or three days, as is done in many institutions, 
these lectures are held at weekly intervals, 
thus giving an opportunity for all who are in- 
terested to attend all of the lectures, and spe- 
cial stress is placed upon the advantage of so 


doing. 

Each of the speakers is provided with the 
outline used in the Freshman course, ‘Some 
Points to be Considered in Choosing an Occu- 
pation,”’ and is requested to touch on these 
points in his address. After the lectures, 
which are usually about one hour in length, 
those who are especially interested in the 
occupation under consideration are invited to 
a round-table discussion presided over by the 
speaker, and appointments are made for in- 
dividual conferences if the speaker's time per- 
mits. Some of the speakers have been able to 
devote a part of the following day to such 
conferences. 

The list of speakers and their subjects for 
the academic year 1921-22 was as follows: 

“Medicine,” Dr. W. G. Ricker, Secretary 
of the Vermont Medical Association. 

“Publishing,” Mr. Allen Nelson, ’01, Vice- 
President of the Macmillan Publishing 
Company. 

“Training for Business,’ Dean Wallace B. 
Donham of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

“Insurance,” Mr. Joseph A. Peck, ’98, In- 
surance Broker, New York City. 

“ Architecture,”” Mr. E. V. Meeks, Archi- 
tect, of New York, and Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Yale University. 

“The Ministry,” President Paul D. Moody 
of Middlebury College. 

“Chemistry,”’ Professor Grinnell Jones of 
Harvard University, Adviser to the U. 8. 
Tariff Commission. 

“Investment Banking,” Mr. Fa 
mons, ’02, Treasurer of Harris 
Company, of Boston. 

“The Law,”’ Mr. Homer Albers, Attorney 
of Boston, and Dean of Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. 

“Manufacturing,” Mr. H. D. Leach, ’10, 
New York Factory Manager of the Li- 
brary Bureau.” 

“Engineering,” Mr. Alexander Macomber 
of the engineering firm of Carver, Mac- 
omber, and West, of Boston. 

“Foreign Trade,” Dr. R. 8. McElwee of 
Washington, D. C., Dean of the School of 
Foreign Service of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and President of the Economic 
Laboratories and of the International 
Bureau of Trade Extension. 

“Forestry,” Col. Theodore 8. Woolsey of 
New Haven, Conn., Officer in charge of 
the U. 8S. Army lumbering operations in 
France. 


A. Sim- 
orbes and 
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The schedule for 1922-23 is only partially 
completed at this writing but sbenly includes 
the following: 

“The Department Store as a field for Col- 
lege Men,” Mr. H. E. Von a 
Empl ent Manager of the R. H. 
Compeny of New York. 

“Teaching as a Profession,” Dr. George M. 
Wiley, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New York State. é 

“The Manufacture and Distribution of 
Electrical Appliances,” Mr. J. W. Dietz, 
Employment Director of the Western 
Electrical Company. 

“The Law as a Profession,” Professor Felix 
Frankfurter, Harvard Law School. 

“The New York Stock Exchange from the 
Inside,”’ Mr. E. F. Clymer of Hornblower 
and Weeks, Brokers, New York City. _ 

“The Field of Public Health as a Life 
Career,” 5 n A. J. McLaughlin of the 
U. 8. Public Health Service. 

“Aeronautical Engineering,” Professor E. 
P. Warner of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

“Journalism as a Profession,” Dr. Charles 
P. Cooper, formerly Managing Editor of 
the New York Sun and at present Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the Columbia 
School of Journalism. 

“The Advertising Business,” Mr. Stewart 
L. Mims of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York City. 

“Organizing for Foreign Trade,” Mr. H. C. 
Meserve, Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
member of the Speakers’ Group on 
Foreign Trade of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The Education of Delinquents,” Mr. C. W. 
Wilson, Superintendent of the Vermont 
State Industrial School at Vergennes. 


6. A Specia VocatTionaL GUIDANCE 
SECTION IN THE LIBRARY 

On a recent visit to a well-known middle 
western university I noticed a conspicuous 
poster in the library, reading as follows: 
“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief — which will 
you be? The library has books which will help 
you to decide.” Inquiry at the desk revealed 
the fact that these books were not arranged on 
cial shelves nor was there even a list to aid 
the student in securing the desired informa- 
tion. The suggestion was made at the desk 
that any books whose titles were found in the 
card catalogue would be placed at my dis- 
] but even with my mind somewhat fresh 

on this field, for I had recently ordered a num- 
ber of vocational books for our library, I found 
it difficult to remember enough of the exact 
titles and authors’ names to enable me to get 
much help from the card catalogue. I have 
since been convinced that books d ed for 
such a purpose must be assembled where the 


student can look them over if he is to get the 
maximum benefit from the service which the 
library is prepared to render. 

We have established a special section for 
works of this nature in the library reference 
room and in this section we also endeavor to 
keep the latest editions of the catalogues of 
graduates and professional schools where the 
student who desires to inform himself with 
regard to admission requirements, etc., for 
such institutions will find the information 
readily available. 


7. AN UNDERGRADUATE CoMMITTEE FOR 
ASSISTING IN THE CHOICE or Voca- 
TIONAL SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS 


In order that the series of vocational lec- 
tures may best fit the interests of the student 
body a representative committee of under- 
graduates is selected to aid in the choice of 
subjects and speakers and to assist in making 
the other arrangements for the lectures. The 
committee selects one of its number to ad- 
dress the student body after Chapel exercises 
on the morning of the day when one of the 
lectures is to be held. This member gives in- 
teresting facts about the ker and calls the 
lecture to the attention of the student body. 
The participation of this committee tends to 
give the undergraduates a feeling that the 
series of lectures is more or less their own un- 
dertaking and not something “wished onto 
them” by the faculty. 


8. ASSISTANCE OF THE COLLEGE PAPER 

The editorial staff of “The Middlebury 
Campus” has shown a keen interest in the 
Vocational Guidance program from the start 
and the paper has been very helpful in the way 
of keeping this important matter almost con- 
stantly before the students. It has carried 
general news stories about the lecture series 
and advance notices about the various speak- 
ers, and has usually printed nearly a column 
report on the lectures, presenting in this way a 
brief summary of the talks to those who were 
unable to attend the lectures. 

One of the chief dangers to the college stu- 
dent in regard to the vocational problem, as I 
see it, is that he is likely to forget that there is 
any such problem until he graduates, and for 
this reason the continuous publicity given by 
the college paper is exceedingly valuable. 


9. A Persona Ratine System 

For rating the personal qualities of students 
a form is used on which the student’s instruc- 
tors for any given year indicate their ratings 
of the following qualities: 

(1) Personality. (2) Industry. (3) Judgment 
and Common Sense. (4) Reliability. (5) Ini- 
tiative. (6) Codéperation. (7) Native Ability. 

These ratings are averaged, and composite 
ratings for each year and for the entire course 
are worked out. The impression which the 
student has made on the members of the 
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faculty during his course, with regard to these 
ordinarily intangible qualities, becomes in this 
way a matter of record for assistance in 
counseling and appointment work. 


10. Contracts wir Business AND 
INDUSTRY 

In addition to the contacts made with the 
work of the world through the speakers in the 
vocational series, all possible coéperation is 
also given to the representatives of various 
forms of business and industry who visit the 
college from time to time, and encou ment 
is given to seniors, especially, who are intend- 
ing to enter business to take advantage of all 
opportunities for interviewing such men. Men 
are assisted in finding summer employment 
and encouraged to secure, if possible, work 
which will provide experience of value in con- 
nection with their chosen life work, or in 
giving them an opportunity to test out their 
abilities in some occupation during the sum- 
mer vacation. 


11. CouNSELING 


Middlebury has the customary faculty com- 
mittee o; Advisers whose duty it is to assist 
students in the choice of courses, and, in addi- 
tion, counseling is carried on through the 
Deans’ offices. It is in these offices that the 
records of the students’ preparatory school 
activities, personal ratings, experience with 
the student employment bureau, and other 
interests are centralized, and files of pam- 
phlets, newspaper clippings, and other val- 
uable matter are kept for use in counseling. 
An effort is made to avoid the error of over- 
guidance and to rely more on a proper organ- 
ization and direction of the agencies bearing 
on the vocational problem to help the student 
to guide himself. 

12. AN APPOINTMENT BuREAU 

The work already described makes a very 
natural foundation, I believe, for the work of 
an appointment bureau. At Middlebury the 
appointment work is divided under the pres- 
ent arrangement. The Teacher’s Appoint- 
ment Bureau is in charge of the head of the 
Department of Pedagogy and the other ap- 
Saement work is died in the Deans’ 
offices. 


13. FotLowine up AND Securine THE Co- 
OPERATION OF THE GRADUATES OF THE 
COLLEGE 

An effort is being made to follow up the 
recent graduate both in order that assistance 
may be given to him in the way of more attrac- 
tive openings and so that his experience may 
be made available to the undergraduate in 
shaping his plans. This has been carried out 
to only a limited extent but it is our desire and 
expectation to visit as many as possible of our 
recent graduates at their on as well as per- 
sonally to investigate the opportunities in 
other Lesinees and industrial plants. 
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The Alumni have n to call on the col- 
lege to recommend Middlebury men when 
vacancies occur in their organizations, and it 
is hoped that this custom will grow as the 
Alumni come to feel that care will be exer- 
cised in the making of such recommendations. 


14. Tue Keepine or Recorps 


The amount of information which it is 
necessary to have at hand with regard to each 
student raises at once the problem of the best 
form for keeping this data. This is a branch of 
the vocational work with which we are espe- 
cially concerned at present and we hope within 
a short time to week out a plan for consolidat- 
ing the records in compact form. 


In Conclusion 

I should like to comment on one or two 

poate which I think deserve especial atten- 

on. 

_ First, the study of occupations in class for a 
limited time, at least, is more effective than I 
had expected it to be, largely for the reason 
that the members of the class get so much 
from each other. I have found a surprising 
amount of first-hand information about various 
occupations scattered through the member- 
ship of the class. The knowledge of no one 
member of the class was very extended but a 
considerable number have before entrance 
been closely in touch with some one occupa- 
tion, for example, as a member of the family 
of a doctor, lawyer, or funeral director, or as a 
temporary employee in a subordinate capac- 
ity im various kinds of business. The first- 
hand information picked up in this way, 
coupled with the information gained from 
readin ng one or two good books, enabled these 
individuals to share knowledge with other 
members of the class which they would get in 
no other way. 

The point which appeals to me most is the 
fact that placing the vocational guidance work 
in the Dean’s office, gives the Dean an oppor- 
tunity to do a service of a constructive nature 
for the students, whereas the chief function of 
this office has too long been considered as 


disciplinary. 


THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Witiiam M. Procror 


Department of Education, Leland Stanford 
unior University 


Presented at the Summer Conference of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Association at the Har- 
vard University Summer School, 1922. Revised. 


One feels a certain amount of hesitancy in 
aking on the subject of the use of pasy- 
chological tests in vocational guidance after 
reading Dr. Bagley’s recent articles on 
“Democracy and the I. Q.”; but I thirik that 
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Taste X 
Scholarship Rating of 41 Special Students, trainees 
of the U.S, Veterans Bureau, at Stanford U niver- 
sity, arranged in rank order, lowest to highest, 
according to scores on Army Alpha Scale 


3 

a2 
3 = = 

<i< 
1 | 8th grade 9 | 0 |0.0 | C-plus/ 0.0 
@yrs.H.S. | 23 | 0 |0.0 | 75-104 
3 | 8th grade 
4 | H.S.| 10} 0/00 
5 | @yrs. H.S. | 64 | 62 | 0.97 
6 | 8th grad 14| 14/1.00' B 
7 40 | $2 | 0.80 105-109 0.50 
14| 5 |0.35) 
9 24 | 00.0 | 
10 2% | 28 |1.16 
11 11| 3 0.27 
12 10 | 15 bee B-plus 
13 60 | 78 | 1.13 120-184) 1.07 
14 @8 | 38 | 1.35 
15 54 | 56 | 1.03 


21 
135-154) 1.35 


EEE 


= 
— 
> 


© © 


A-plus 
155-212) 1.93 


| SSESESE 


® 


Zz 


: Scholarship rating is computed by dividing 


ber of hours of work attempted. The following values in 
grade points are given: For each hour with a 
grade of “A,” 3 grade points; for each hour of B,” 2 
grade points; for each hour of “C,” 1 ie point; for 
each hour of “D,” Condition, or Failure, zero e 
points are given. Thus 15 hours of “A” would yield 45 
og points, and a scholarship ra 

5 hours of “D,” Condition or F 
sero grade points 


of “3.0”; while 
ure, yield 
and a rating of “0.0.” 
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Mr. Rynearson’s in to the boys 
and girls who are eliminated from the schools 
and go to work before the 6th grade give a 
sufficient excuse for discussing the topic. Dr. 
Bagley’s assumption seems to be that every- 

y probably will go through high school 
unless some psychologist gets hold of them and 
determines that they are not capable of going 
through high school. Since, however, that as- 
sumption has been somewhat undermined by 
the figures already given, I may presume to 
speak of some of the uses to which psycholog- 
ical tests may be put. 

Personally I feel that psychological i 
is just in its infancy. We have not learn 
very much about tests; certainly we have not 
learned very much about their application. 
No wise psychologist of to-day, I think, will 
assume that he absolutely knows by using 
certain tests just what anybody can be or just 
what he can do. Most of those who are using 
them and who have common sense, are using 
them conservatively. 

I want here to present the results of two 
recent studies wherein the attempt was made 
simply to observe the results of tests which 
had been given. We did not give the young 

ple a test and say, “You shall go on to 
high school, or you to college, or you must take 
algebra, manual training,”’ and soon. We just 
recorded the result of the test and then 
watched the youngsters to see whether there 
was any correspondence between what they 
did in their school work and what one migh t 
have predicted on the basis of the test. Now 
you should recognize that the tests which I 
am describing were given to high school pupils. 
All the elimination of which Mr. Rynearson 
speaks and a good deal more had taken place 
before these tests were given. We gave the 
tests in 1917-18 to something like 2,000 hi 
school pupils out on the Pacific Coast in the 
vicinity of Stanford University, and we have 
been observing them ever since. 

There is one table that is not included in 
those put into your hands. It will be found on 
pages 53-55 of my monograph on “Psy- 
chological Tests and Guidance of High School 
Pupils.” Two years after these tests were 
originally given found 93 of those high school 
youngsters who had ee from high 
school and were in Stanford University. Some 
of them were there in spite of the tests. One 
had the temerity to be there who had an I. Q. 
of only 82; the highest I. Q. was 138. It was 
found that the top 23 had earned 47 per cent 
of the “A” grades given to the entire 93, and 
only 7 per cent of the total number of failures 
in individual subjects. None of this group had 
been eliminated from the University on ac- 
count of poor scholarship. On the other hand 
the 23 having the poorest scores earned 46 per 
cent of all the hours of failure given to the 
entire group and only 10 per cent of the “A” 
grades. Also 26 per cent of the members of 
this group “flunked out” of College entirely. 


19 | 
| 
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I 
General Intelligence, Alpha Scale 


I.Q.s8 80-99 


100 or over 


B. G. 


Both B. 


Percentage engaged in oc- 
cupations the same as, 
equal to, or above voca- 
tional preference... .... 9% 53 % 


G. Both 


36 % 30 % 51% 42% 40% 


Percentage ~ ged in oc- 
cupations below the rank 
of the vocational prefer- 
91% 47 % 


64% 70 % 49% 58 % 60 % 


In fact 75 per cent of all those who were 
dropped from a came from the lowest 
quarter of the gro 
Table X ete the data regarding 41 special 
students, trainees of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, who were admitted to the 
University on the basis of psychological tests. 
2 ee score of “‘B” on the alpha army 
e was required. The first three cases are of 
men who scored below “B”’ but were allowed 
to try out. None of them succeeded in qualify- 


in 

There are six cases in the lower part of ““B” 
group, Score 105-119. Three of these failed 
entirely, one is slipping, and the other two are 
just hanging on. 

The B plus group have an average scholar- 
~ rating of 1.07, just about a “C”’ average. 

by of this group was dropped out. 

e “A” group, 135-154, of whom there 


are 13, made an average scholarship of 1.35, 
which is a little better than the average for 
men in oy University. Only one of this group 
had to be drop 

The 13 in the A plus group made a scholar- 
ship rating of 1.93 which is 20 points higher 
than the average for Stanford’s highly selected 
group of 500 women, and sixty points higher 
than the average for men in the University. 

There is no disposition to claim that these 
data would justify the removal of a four-year 
high school course as a condition of college 
entrance. But they certainly indicate that 
men of maturity and definite vocational am- 
bition should not be kept out of College or 
compelled to go back and spend four years in a 
secondary ps te 1, when a psychological test 
can disclose on the spot whether they would 
be capable of doing College work or not. 

Stanford University is going to be proud 


Tasze II 
(a) Original vocational preferences expressed in 1917-18 
Intelligence Combined 
Rank of occupational I.Q. 80-99 I.Q. 100 or over Totals totals 
erences 
B. G, Both B. G Both B G B.&G 
PS ae 30.5 | 3.0 | 16.0 | 42.1 5.0 | 24.0 | 38.0 | 40) 20.0 
a ot ae 25.5 | 35.0 | 31.0 | 27.7 | 50.0 | 39.0 | 27.2 | 43.0 35.6 
SS 44.0 | 62.0 | 53.0 | 29.0 | 45.0 | 37.0 | 34.0 | 53.0 | 44.0 
EE eee 0 0 0 1.2 0 0 0.8 0 0.4 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(b) Occupations engaged in when checked up in 1921-22 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
a 45 | 45) 45) 84/100); 90); 7.0; 80 7.0 
Re Pe 32.5 | 75.5 | 58.8 | 31.4 | 71.0 | 51.0 | 32.0 | 73.0 | 54.0 
Son cay cnieeawa eit 35.0 | 20.0 | 25.7 | 49.2 | 19.0 | 34.0 | 44.0 | 19.0 | 31.0 
28.0 0 11.0 | 11.0 0 6.0 | 17.0 o 80 


| 
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Taste III 
Showing Distribution of 272 Boys and Girls Now in Occupations as to Intelligence and Training 
for Occupations Entered 
Intelligence Ratings 
Status as to training before 80-99 100-119 120 or over Totals 


entering occupation 


B. | G. | Both} B. | G. | Both} B. | G. | Both) B. | G. | Both 


With some training in H. S. or 
after, prior to entering occupa- 


30 | 14 | 26 | 20 | 42 | 30 | 38 | 21 | 31 | 26 


Without any training in H. 8. 
prior to, or after entering occu- 
79 | 64 


that some of these young men were given the 
Na append to enter her doors in spite of their 
lack of entrance credits. 

The second study which I wish to call to 
your attention has to do with the fourth year 
check up on the group that were tested in 
1917-18. We found 771 of the original group 
who had filled out questionnaires regarding 
vocational and educational plans at the time 
of being tested. Information regarding 88 of 
these was too indefinite to be utilized; 272 
were in occupations; 290 were in institutions 
of learning above high school grade; 33 still 
in high school; 47 married; 27 just grad- 
uated, plans indefinite; 10, ill health inter- 
fered with plans; 4 died. 

Table I shows 272 who are in occupations, 
and distributes them in relation to intelligence 
and also as to whether occupation now en- 
gaged in is same, equal to, superior, or below 
the ambition expressed in 1917-18. Forty per 
cent of the cases are found in occupations 
equal to or above ambitions of four years ago, 
and 60 per cent in occupations below. There 
is not much correlation between intelligence 
and present me a status, except that 
only 9 per cent of the boys of below average 


ability are in occupations equal to or above 
vocational ambition; while 30 per cent of the 
boys of above average ability are in occupa- 
tions of equal or superior rank to vocational 
ambitions. 

Table II (a) shows distribution of voca- 
tional ambitions in 1917-18. It appears that 
99.6 per cent of the ambitions were for occupa- 
tions ranking III or above. Also it appears 
that there is a tendency for those of superior 
ability, especially among the boys, to select 
the higher ranking occupations. 

Table II (b) shows the occupations en- 

ged in by the same pupils four years later. 

one are in occupations ranking I; only 7 per 
cent in rank II occupations; 54 per cent in 
rank III occupations; 31 per cent in rank IV, 
and 8 per cent of all _' « cent of the boys) 
in rank V occupations. ese results indicate 
the tendency for boys to start low in the oc- 
cupational scale, and it will be necessary to 
make another check up a few years hence to 
discover the tendency, if any, for boys of 
superior intelligence to climb up into the 
higher ranking positions. 
able III shows that only 26 per cent of the 
272 boys and girls who entered occupations 


Tasie IV 
Showing Distribution of 290 H. S. Graduates as to Intelligence and Educational Plans Followed 

since Graduation 

Intelligence Ratings 
er 3 2 80 to 99 100 to 119 120 or over Comb. Totals 
B. | G. B. | G. | Both} B. | G. | Both) B. | G. | Both 
Following educational plans same, 

equal to, or superior.......... 64 | 62 | 63 | 85 | 86 | 81 | 98 | 83 | 93 | 89 | 75 | 81 


Following educational plans of 


36 | 38 | 37 


15 | 14/19; 2/17; 7 11 | 25) 19 


> 
| 
| 
| 
= 
y 70 | 86 | 74 | 80 70 | 62 | 70 | 69 | 74 
AG 
} 


| 
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TasLe V 
Comparison of group in occupations with group in educational institutions as to General 
Intelligence 
I. Q. 80-99 100-119 120 or over Tol 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Group now in educational 
institutions .......... 48 16.0 158 55.0 84 29.0 290 | 100.0 
Group now in occupations | 109 40.0 124 49.0 29 11.0 272 | 100.0 


Median I. Q. of group in institutions, 115. 
Median I. Q. of group in occupations, 105. 


had any training either in high school or after 
leaving, for the occupations entered. This is 
an indictment of the vocational training of- 
fered in the high schools studied. 

Table IV shows that 81 per cent of the 290 
who are in institutions of learning above high 
school are following educational plans equal 
to or superior to those announced in 1917-18. 
Also there is a strong tendency for those of 
average or above intelligence to follow plans 
of equal or superior — * to those originally 
announced. 

Table V compares the group in occupations 
with the group in educational institutions as 
to intelligence. Forty per cent of the group in 
occupations have belo ow average intelligence, 
while only 16 per cent of those in educatio 
institutions have below average intelligence. 
The median 7.2 of the institutional group is 
115, while that of the occupations group is 105. 

Table VI compares the two groups with 
reference to vocational ambitions as expressed 
in 1917-18. It appears that 87 per cent of the 
institutional group and only 55 per cent of the 


comnggtane group had ambitions ranking I 


Not only does the institutional group rank 
higher in intelligence, but its members tended 
to select vocational objectives of higher rank 
than those chosen by t the occupational group. 

Thus there appears to be a closer relation 
between intelligence and fulfillment of educa- 
tional plans than between intelligence and 
vocational plans. 

But the fact that 40 per cent of those in oc- 
cupations are following the same or equiva- 
lent vocational plans, and - later on a great 
many more of ee boys and girls will be able 
to reach the original goal pd at, argues that 
vocational information given by ‘high school 
pupils in answer to questionnaires has more 
validity than has been generally supposed to 
be the case. There is also an implied indict- 
ment of the poor facilities offered by the aver- 
age high school for giving either educational or 
vocational advice, and further because almost 
no provision is made for the vocational train- 
ing of those who must drop out to go to work. 


Taste VI 
Comparing group in ep pe with group in educational institutions with reference to 


nk of vocational a 


mbition as stated in 1917-18 


Rank V Rank IV 


Rank VII Rank II Rank I 


Groups 


No. % No. % 


No. % No. % No. % 


In educational in- 


stitutions....... 0 0.0 0 0.0 


82 11.0 | 152 | 52.0 | 196 | 37.0 


In occupations... .. 


120 | 44.0 97 | 356 | 54 | 20.0 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON GUIDANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
California High School Teachers’ Association 
Committee of Fifteen 
Professor Witt1aM M. Proctor, Chairman 


Nore. — Please answer by use of check mark (y ) where alternatives are given. 


A. EpvucatTionaL GUIDANCE 


Preuiminary Derinition: There is no clear cut distinction between EpucaTionaL guidance 


and VocaTIoNaL guidance, but for purposes of analysis it seems desirable to secure separately 
the data on these two important phases of guidance. EpucaTionat guidance is here assumed 
to include all school activities which have as their purpose the guidance of pupils in their 
choice of schools, of courses of study, and of subjects, as well as all efforts to recognize individ- 
ual differences through a better adaptation of methods of teaching and of subject matter to 
the individual needs and abilities of pupils. 


a. Are the pupils in the districts tributary to your = school guided in their choice of high 
school subjects while still in the elementary school? ......................:0-s0s0ssee0e0s 

b. If so, who is responsible for this guidance? i 
(1) The elementary principal 
(2) The class teacher J 
(3) A specially appointed counselor 


a. Do you have an organized a of educational guidance in the high school? ...................... 
b. If so, by whom is your high school plan administered? 
(1) The high school principal 
(2) Class advisers 
(4) 


a. Do you have any aol “a classifying your ninth year students according to ability? 


b. If so, 7 meee check any of the following bases of classification which you use: 
(1) Elementary school record (4) Subject matter tests 
(2) Elementary school teachers’ estimate 


In what high school subjects is the above classification made: 


How is classification carried out: 

a. By organization of separate sections? d. By individual instruction? 

b. By organizing different groups within the same section? 

c. By the weighted credits system? 


Is classification according to ability continued in:} 

b. The eleventh year? 

The twelfth year? 

Which of the following plans do you use for reducing to a minimum subject failures among 
our students? 
ndividual subject teacher’s responsibility 


a 
b. Extra study period 

$ Follow-up work by roll-room teacher or class adviser 


. Follow-up work by counselor 
to parents 
. . Do you give counsel to your students with reference to their educational plans after 
leaving high 
n a general way by subjects or class teacher 
(2) Specifically by school counselor? 


Sse 


= : 
At 
1 
2 
> 
2. 
3. 
6. 
= | 
8. 
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B. VocationaL GUIDANCE 
Previminary Derinition: Vocational guidance embraces all those school activities specif- 
ically designed to assist individual pupils in learning about, choosing, preparing for, entering 
upon, and making progress in occupations. 
1. a. Do you have any organized form of vocational guidance’?............. 
b. If so, by whom is the plan inistered? 
(1) High school principal 
(2) Class advisers 


2. If you have a specially appointed counselor, what proportion of the counselor’s school time 
3. Does the counselor receive extra compensation for counseling work? .....................000 
4. a. Do you have life career or vocational information classes? .........................c000++ rae 
80. 
(1) In what high school year? 
(2) By whom are these classes conducted? 
c. If you have no organized classes, do you have occasional or periodic lectures? .................. 


6. Does school counselor act as coérdinator for part-time vocational students? ........................ 
7. Does the school have a placement bureau or committee? 0... .cccssseessnnenennenenrennenennes 
Is it correlated with your vocational program? .....................c..cs0scsseseesesenenennenenenncnennnnnnnnen 


8. Is any effort made to follow-up, re-place, or give vocational guidance to former students? 


C. Morar Gumance 


PRELIMINARY DeFiniTION: Morat guidance involves all those school activities designed 
directly or indirectly to develop a sense of moral values, and, through participation in such 
activities, to stimulate the setting up of valid standards of individual and social conduct. In 
answering the questions on moral guidance the following may be considered as suggestive of 
desirable moral traits to be cultivated: clean-mindedness, self-control, self-reliance, relia- 
bility, integrity, fair-play, codperation or team-work, kindliness, and loyalty to high ideals of 
home, school, and country. 

1. Number the following in the order in which you think they contribute to the development of 

desirable moral qualities of your students. Add any others not listed. 

Personal influence of teachers Athletics 

Student clubs and activities Literature 

Student self-government 

Advisory system 

Direct instruction 

2. Do you attempt to teach morals directly: 

a. Through occasional or periodic lectures? 

b. Through organized classes for regular instruction? 
In what year given? 

3. Is sex hygiene taught: 

a. Directly in organized classes? In what year given? 

b. Incidental to other subjects? BY WROMP 


5. a. Do you make any use of intelligence or trade tests in connection with vocational counsel- 
b. If so, indicate briefly the methods employed. 
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a. Do you have the honor system in connection with tests and examinations? .....................- 


Number in order of frequency of use in your school the following forms of penalty for in- 


Use of demerits in point system 


D. SupPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 
Kindly send copies of forms used in your educational, vocational, or moral guidance pro- 


1 
4. 
b. If so, have results been satisfactory? .................. 
5. 
fraction of school regulations: 
Detention after school hours 
Loss of credit 
Suspension 
Loss of school privileges 
Expulsion 
6. a. Are school prizes offered in your school? 
c. On what basis are they awarded? 
1. 
grams. 
2. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR VOCATIONAL 


Offer any suggestions, growing out of your own experience, for the improvement of methods 
of educational, vocational, and moral guidance of high school pupils. 


GUIDANCE WORK IN SCHOOLS 


D. W. Hamitton, 


Professor of Vocational Education — State 
of Washington 


I. Survey or VocaTIONAL 


1. 


INTERESTS, CONDITIONS, AND NEEDS OF 
Vocational Interests Survey 
(1) Coéperate with school officials in mak- 
ing a survey of vocational interests and 
— of pupils in Grades 7-12. 
(2) mpile data from survey. 
(3) Draw conclusions from survey as to the 
need of vocational guidance. 
(4) Publish results of survey in local paper. 
(5) Interest prominent citizens and civil 
organizations, including lodges, cham- 
bers of commerce, Kiwanis clubs, 
churches, etc., in results and conclu- 
sions from survey. 


2. Study of School Attendance and Elimination 


(1) t were the enrolled attendance and 
the percentage of daily attendance in 
each of Grades 7-12 in each of the last 
five years? (See official school records.) 

(2) What is the extent of retardation and 
acceleration in each grade? 

(3) Get in touch, personally or otherwise, 
with all pupils who have dropped out of 
Grades 7-12 during the last five years, 
and summarize the causes for leavi 
school before graduation from hi 
school. 

(4) What is the occupational work or prep- 
aration of the graduates of the high 
school for the last five years? 

(5) How many listed in (4) have “blind- 
alley” jobs? 


II. Generat Srupy or OccuPpaTIONAL 


OPPORTUNITIES OF COMMUNITY 


1. From official statistics (city or county) 


list (1) the number of vocations repre- 
sented in the community, (2) the number 
engaged in each at present, (3) the per- 
centages of increase or decrease during the 
last five years. 
From study of advertisements for help, 
from employment bureaus, and by ques- 
tionnaire to employers ascertain the em- 
ge opportunities of the community. 
at agencies, if any, are doing vocational 
guidance work in the community? 


III. How to FINANcE THE VOCATIONAL 


GuipancE 


. By appropriation in budget of School 
. By Chamber of Commerce, Federation of 


Labor (local lodge), Kiwanis Club, Y. M. 
C. A., or other local organizations. 
Private contributions obtained through 
subscription lists. 


IV. Cotpzration or Scuoot Boarp, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, AND 
Scuoo.t Srarr 


. A central committee composed of inter- 


ested individuals, or of representatives 
of different organizations interested, to in- 
terview Superintendent of Schools, and 
School Board, and obtain their codpera- 
tion. 


2. School Board to order organization for the 


4. 


work in the school system. 

Superintendent of Schools to hold con- 

ferences with staff and obtain their sug- 
ions and codperation. 


hool Board to engage, if ired, @ 


| 
i | 
3. | 
| 
1 | 
2 
3. 
1 
3 
4g 


. School Board, if n 
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, order organiza- 
tion of a Vocational Guidance Bureau. 


Sanction or CounTy AND 
Strate OFFICIALS 


. Approval of State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction, representing the State 
Board of Education. 


. Approval of County Superintendent of 


Schools, representing the County Board of 
Education. 

Note: These as may be necessary 
because of possible readjustments of cur- 
riculum or schedule. 


VI. APPOINTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
CoUNSELOR OR COUNSELORS 


. Without adding to salary budget one or 


more regular teachers specially qualified, 
might be designated. 


. The Principal or Superintendent might act 


as vocational counselor in a small school 
system. 


. Large school systems should call for the 


appointment of at least one speciall 
trained vocational counselor, on a full- 
time basis. 


VII. ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL 
GuIDANCE BuREAU 


. This organization will be necessary for ef- 


fective work in large educational systems, 
sooner or later. 


. It may be organized in 


other civil organizations, e. g., Y. M. C 
City Council, Scout Movement, etc., a 
financed. 

egree and nature of the organization 


” of the Bureau, e. g., departments, per- 


sonnel, etc., will vary according to local 
conditions. 


4. The Bureau would have official ¢ of 


all phases of vocational guidance work. 


5. The officers and appointees of the Bureau 


should include, subject to local require- 
ments, the following: (1) Director, (2) 
Secretary, (3) Special Vocational Coun- 
selor (one or more), (4) Specialist i pote Test- 
ing (mental and aptitude tests), (5) Place- 

ment Officer. 


. The Bureau should have central offices 


pen aol with: (1) Facilities for filing 
rd cards of pupils. (2) Facilities 
for filing studies of local vocations, includ- 
ing data on positions open. (3) Apparatus 
and materials for testing Pp upils, or other 
applicants, physically and mentally. (4) 
Rooms for private consultations. (5) Up- 
to-date literature on vocational guidance 
in all its phases, e. g., studies of youth, 
occupational studies, etc. 


VIII. Founcrions or VocaTionaL 
Guiwance Bureau 
. Keeping of all school record cards, includ- 
ing school attendance and school census 
reports. 


2. 
3. 


11. 


12. 


Keeping of occupational records of school 
pup 

Making and recording (1) general intelli- 
gence, (2) special subject, (3) aptitude, 
(4) vocational interests, (5) physical 
ability or health, etc., tests. 

Studying and recording the requirements 
and opportunities of vocations, partic- 
ularly hens most prominent in the com- 
munity. 

Keeping a register of local “help wanted” 
and “position wanted” advertisements, 
including receipt of requests for help from 
employers, and requests for positions 
from employees. 

Counseling relative to choice of a voca- 
tion. 

Counseling relative to preparation for a 
vocation. 

Granting of work certificates. 

In some instances administration of com- 
pulsory education laws. 


. Placement of applicants after adequate 


study of the “case.” 

Supervising the employees in their work 
through occasional personal visitation 
and conferences with employer and em- 
ployee. 

Occasional replacement of employee, if 
considered in best interests of employee 
and employer. 


The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


“Tt is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“ Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. $1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


j 
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13. Attempting the progressive modification 
of the school program and practices in 
order that vocational education and vo- 
cational guidance may function to the 
best advantage. 

14. Recommendations to the Superintendent 

of schools as to educational readjust- 

— advisable in the case of individual 

upils. 

the of (1) vocational 

education and vocational guidance, (2) 

juvenile employment, (3) scientific man- 

agement and scientific placement, (4) 

scientific tests and measurement, (5) vo- 

cational opportunities, etc., etc. 


15. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Of what use, in the organization of voca- 
tional pee, is a vocational interests 
surve 

2. Of what value is a study of causes of 
elimination of pupils? 

3. It is suggested that, before vocational 
guidance work is regularly organized, a 
preliminary, general survey of occupa- 
tional opportunities in the community be 
made. hy? 

4. How would you, as a wide-awake citizen, 

go about to organize a strong central com- 

mittee of citizens interested in vocational 

— work? 

hat would be good tactics, on the part 
of this central committee on vocational 

idance, in bringing the movement be- 
ore the school officials? 

6. What is your opinion relative to the selec- 
tion of a regular teacher of the staff as a 
full-time vocational counselor? 

7. Why organize a Vocational Guidance 
Bureau? 

8. Make a sketch suggesting size and ar- 
ae of rooms, with equipment for 
a Vocational Guidance Bureau in a city 
of 100,000 people. 

9. In your opinion what would constitute 
the most important function of a Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau? Discuss. 

10. What is your general reaction to the 

points listed in this outline? 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Teacher Training Conferences in Wisconsin 
A. R. GranaM 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Division 


The Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Education has been conducting a number of 
teacher training conferences during the past 
winter, at which time we have taken up the 
matter of vocational guidance and placement. 
We feel that many of the young people who 
come to us or who enroll in our continuation 
schools know nothing about the industrial 


field in which they are placed and know noth- 
ing about what future a certain occupation 
holds for them. It has therefore been our aim 
during the past year to show the possibilities 
of the various types of employment in the 
cities in which continuation schools are 
located, to the boys and girls who attend our 
schools. Our first great problem is to get the 
proper teacher to present this material, and 
then to get other teachers sympathetic with 
the whole movement. About the only occupa- 
tional information working boys and girls 
now get is gotten by quitting one job and 
obtaining another. I appreciate very much 
receiving the Vocational Guidance bulletin. 


New Officers of the New England 
Association 


Laura F. Wentworth, 
Secretary. 


At the = Trustees’ Meeting of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Association 
new officers were elected for the coming year. 
The Association has existed for three years 
and its constitution limits the service of the 
holder of a particular office to that period of 
time. The officers now chosen are, Miss 
Susan J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance of the Boston Public Schools, President; 
Miss Laura F. Wentworth, Vocational Assist- 
ant in the Girls’ High School of Practical Arts, 
Boston, Secretary; Mr. Frederick J. Allen, 
Treasurer. 

The New England Association is a large, 
well-organized, and progressive organization, 
and continued progress and service are ex- 
pected of it. Its membership is widely repre- 
sentative of the schools, of community work 
ay of industry, business, and professional 

e. 


Vocational Guidance in Indianapolis 
Dr. H. D. Krrson 


The city of Indianapolis has inaugurated a 
voile guidance program. The Chamber 
of Commerce, recognizing that true vocational 
guidance must be a codéperative matter has 
undertaken to codrdinate the agencies of the 
community that are interested in the problem 
and are able unitedly to work toward its solu- 
tion. 

The schools naturally were converted. 
Though the movement is not yet organized 
throughout the school system, the three high 
schools have been endeavoring for some time 
to furnish some guidance by means of more or 
less systematic instructions in Occupatio 
by personal help from the 
offices. 

The State University has also been at work. 
The Department of Psychology, through the 
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Extension Division, has been conducti 
courses and research operations in Vocatio 
Psychology in the city for several years. Dur- 
ing the past year, Dr. J. C. Miller of the 
School of Education of the University has 
been giving a course on Vocational Guidance 
in Schools. 

With the adoption of the cause by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the business interests 
of the city officially signalled their conversion 
to the idea. Dr. 4 D. Kitson was requested 
to direct the early activities. At his sugges- 
tion the Chamber of Commerce established a 
Fellowship at the University in Vocational 
Psychology, to which E. L. Yeager was ap- 
pointed. Mr. Yeager and other advanced stu- 
dents have been surveying Indianapolis occu- 
pations during the winter, and gathering 
information for use in occupational pamph- 
lets. A pamphlet on the Telephone Service is 
now in press; others on Department Store 
ee banking and nursing will soon be 


In addition to these arrangements for the 
spread of occupational information, special 
attention is being paid to the guidance of the 
gifted children of the city. 


Lectures on How to Study 


At the request of Professor William H. 
Timbie, of the Department of Electrical En- 

ineering, of the Massachusetts Institute of 

echnology, three Harvard professors in the 
Graduate School of Education have been 
giving a series of three lectures on the topic, 
“How to Study,” to the sophomore class in 
electrical engineering at Technology. The 
first lecture was given by M. 
Brewer and dealt with the externals of the 
problem, such as budgeting the time, oo of 
environment, note taking, use of text . 
approach to the problems, etc. A sample 
problem was given the students and they were 
asked to tell how they approached its aiatien. 
Next, a series of questions was asked them re- 
lating to their methods of study, and the re- 
sults of this questionnaire are to be discussed 
in the third lecture. The second lecture was 
given by Professor Edwin A. Shaw, and dealt 
with thinking and problem solving. Professor 
Shaw discussed such questions as concentra- 
tion and helps toward a proper state of mind 
for good study. Professor Alexander Inglis 
will give the third lecture. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Tue Puysician. J. M. T. Finney, M.D. Vo- 
cational Series, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1923. 

Dr. Finney has described in this book the vi- 

cissitudes, the perplexities, and the joys which 

come to the man or woman who follows the 
medical profession. It is a book of 173 pages 


and written especially for those who are in- 
terested in the study of medicine and who 
may be considering the advisability of making 
this their life work. It points out in a way 
that holds one’s attention the qualifications 
which one should have for the work and the 
amount of training required. This little book 
which can easily be read in two hours, coming 
from an author of wide experience as a physi- 
cian, cannot fail to be of great value to the 
student as well as to the reader and especially 
to the counselor, who want to have a concise 
statement of the details of the profession. 
— Mabelle B. Blake. 


Two WomeEN A ror Bap Boys 
by Marie Chomel, in the March American 
Review of Reviews. 


Gertine or Miscuter, in the Liter- 
ary Digest for March 17. 


Marie Chomel in these two interesting articles 
ves an account of the Indianapolis Special 
hool where Miss Addie Wright and Mrs. 

Angela Moler have done remarkable work. 

They have helped boys to find their souls by 

putting beauty into their starved lives. They 

teach the boys to model in clay, to design and 
weave exquisite fabrics and to make rugs until 
ambition has been instilled so that they leave 
school with a real incentive in life. 

— L. F. Sanderson. 


Harvard Health Talks 


Brief but authoritative books especially 
designed for readers not familiar with 
medical terminology; stress is laid upon 
the preventive aspects of each subject. 
$1.00 a volume. 

Tue Care or Cuitpren. John L. Morse. 
PRESERVATIVES AND ER CHEMICALS 


1n Foops: Tuerr Use anp Asuse. Ofto 
Folin. 


3. Tue Care ortue Sain. Charles White. 

4. Tue Care or tue Sick Room, Eldridge 
G. Cutler. 

5. Tue Care or tHe Charles A. 
Brackett. 

6. ADenotps Tonsits, Algernon 
Coolidge. 

7. An Apequate Diet. Percy G. Stiles. 

8. How to Avoiw Inrection. Charles V. 


Chapin. 

9. Pweumonta. Frederick T. Lord. 

o. New Growrnus Cancer. Simeon B. 
W olbach. 

11, Tue Causes or Heart William 
H. Robey. 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 
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News BuLLeTiIn oF THE Bureau or Voca- 

TIONAL INFORMATION. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to all 
friends of vocational guidance to note the 
effective work being done in the publication 
of the News Bulletin of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information, New York City. This 
Bulletin is published on the Ist and the 15th 
of each month and each number contains a 
leading article on an important phase of 
vocational guidance, a review of current litera- 
ture, a number of brief articles on vocational 
guidance, news items, and “notes and com- 
ments.” Some of the recent leading articles 
are as follows: 

January Ist, “Home Economics Goes into 
Business”; January 15, “Professional Op- 
portunities in De ment Stores’’; February 
1, “Vocational Guidance in the Colleges’’; 
February 15, “Vocational Guidance in the 
Public Schools”; March 1, “The Use of In- 
telligence Tests in Vocational Guidance.” 

The reviews of vocational guidance in the 
colleges and in the public schools are particu- 
larly well done. e writer has seen no more 
effective and comprehensive statement of the 

roblem in colleges than that published in the 
News Bulletin. There is a careful discussion 
of the work of the Dean with the question 
whether or not the Dean is likely to do effec- 
tive work in vocational guidance, or whether 
that should be entrusted to a special assist- 
ant. There follows an extended discussion 
of the Vocational Conference, its difficulties 
and its advantages, and its relation to a 
sible course in occupational information. The 
work of Miss Bennet and Miss Jackson, who 
hold vocational conferences in women’s col- 
] and give vocational counsel to individ- 
a. is discussed in detail. There is a dis- 
cussion of available literature and of the use 
of psychological tests. The conclusion is a 
judicial statement of the situation as it is 
now with the final question, “What college 
we wonder, will be the first one to take a well 
rounded program for vocational guidance?” 

The survey of vocational guidance in the 

blic schools includes the following topics: 

ginnings, classes in occupations, vocational 
counselors, occupational information, place- 
ment work, the teacher’s part, problems of 
administration. The same number contains 
a description of vocational guidance work in 
Great Falls, Montana, and an article on 
training for vocational guidance. 

The address of the Bureau is 2 West 43d 
Street, New York, N. Y. The subscription 
price for ten months is $1.00, single copy 10 
cents. — Jonn M. BREWER. 


Ratine SrupENTs ON THE Basis or NaTIve 
INTELLIGENCE AND ScHoot ACCOMPLISH- 


MENT. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Hunt- 
ington School, Boston. Educational Ad- 
and Supervision, February, 
1923. 
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A scientific plan to determine the index of 
ability of each individual to acquire knowl- 
edge of the sort taught in our schools. In- 
dividuals are classified into groups by means 
of Binet and group tests and teachers’ esti- 
mates of intelligence. The aim is to secure 
from the A boy or girl A work, from the B bo 
or girl B work, ot to recognize that if the 
or D individual does C or D work they deserve 
just as much commendation as do the individ- 
uals of superior ability who do superior work. 
The plan is especially helpful in securing 
maximum effort from all individuals with the 
minimum amount of discouragement to those 
of lesser ability. 


VocaTIoNAL GuIDANCE News, Vocational 
Guidance Department, Chicago Public 
Schools, 460 South State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This Bulletin, put out in mimeographed form, 

is one of the best pieces of local work to be 

found in any city. It carries information 
upon all local guidance activities month by 
month, and is designed for the use of the 
counselor and teacher. Accompanying the 

“News” is a second set of material, 

mimeographed, entitled “Notes on Current 

Magazine Articles of Interest to Vocational 

Advisers.” 

By permission we reproduce below, in their 
original form, some of these “ Notes,”’ select- 
ing those of most interest to readers of the 
National Bulletin. 


Essentials of a _ oy vocational guidance 
ogram, by ward Rynearson, Pitts- 
urgh. 
Vocational Guidance work in various cities is 
briefly summarized and essential points of a 
comprehensive system outlined as follows: 
(1) principals and teachers must recognize 
that vocational guidance is one of the main 
purposes of the school; (2) able vocational 
counselors must give their best thought to the 
work; (3) courses of study must sO ar- 
ranged that each pupil will get the most pos- 
sible benefit from them; (4) counsel must be 
given each child who applies for a working 
permit; (5) the placement office must be 
closely allied with vocational guidance; (6) 
outside agencies such as the Sey may help 
effectively; (7) “The vocational guidance 
Po ought to be so complete that it will 
working at every point in the pupil’s 
career, rather than at a few specific times.” 
(School and Society, Jan. 6, 1923.) 


Guidance in the Providence public school 
tem, by Richard D. Allen. scifi 
The Vocational Guidance system in Provi- 
dence involves that (1) all children from the 
5-B grade, up, pass through the vocational 
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guidance office before they go to work; (2) 
mental tests which discover bright children 
who have been retarded so that special effort 
can be made to keep them in school; (3) 
scholarships for those who need them to keep 
them in school; (4) advertising of high school 
facilities; (5) mental tests of all high school 
pupils so that each may be guided to the kind 
of course for which he is best fitted; (6) study 
of occupations in the grades; (7) educational 

idance for those leaving high school, and 
8) trade training beyond high school provided 
in the public school system. (Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine, Jan., 1923.) 


The problem of selecting appropriate vocational 
courses for groups or individuals, by Frank 
M. Leavitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The large proportion of high school pupils who 
desire to enter the professions while good op- 
portunities in industry are not considered, 
shows the need for educational guidance both 
in high school and in college. (Industrial 
Education Magazine, Jan., 1923.) 


Why we need to place particular emphasis upon 
the vocational guidance and vocational training 
objectives in part-time education, by Oakley 
Furney. 

The idea of part-time schools has not been 

entirely “sold,” attendance is brief, and 

thoroughly trained teachers are scarce. It is 
therefore true that the remote objectives 

(primarily, citizenship) will be attained more 

effectively, by putting emphasis on the imme- 

diate objectives — industrial efficiency, voca- 
tional guidance, placement, etc. (Vocational 

Education Magazine, Jan., 1923.) 


The Visiting Teacher. 


The various important aspects of the work of 
the visiting teacher, as the “school friend of 
the family,” as a force in Americanization 
work, and as an aid to more purely education 
work, is briefly outlined. (Educational Re- 
view, Jan., 1923.) 


Vocational guidance at Erie, Pa. 


The occupation class in Erie is tant of a 
“guidance program” which includes: (1) a 
filing system with a record of each student; 
(2) a survey of vocational opportunities in 
Erie; (3) conferences with parent and stu- 
dent; (4) libraries in each school containing 
books on occupations, college catalogs, etc.; 
(5) follow-up of those who have left school to 
encourage hom to continue their education 


(6) investigation of all applicants for a schoo 
exemption or employment certificate; (7) 
creation of widespread interest in vocational 
guidance. (Industrial Arts Magazine, Jan., 
1923.) 


Placement of graduates of day industrial and 
trades schools through central employment 
bureaus, vs. direct placement by schools, by 
Emery T. Filbey, University of Chicago. 

The central bureau which will permit of a 

pooling of employment demands, offers a bet- 

ter method of placement than does the school 
~~ omy bureau — this is the conclusion to 

drawn from the paper. Need of wise fol- 
low-up and close codperation in the schools is 
emphasized. (Vocational Education Maga- 

zine, Dec., 1922.) 


A study _— use of the Stanford revision of the 
Binet-Simon test as a guidance to selection of 
high school courses, by Sarah E. Weisman, 
Spokane, Washington. 

A survey of children who had received careful 

educational guidance for high school work, on 

the basis of mental tests, showed that such 
children were much more likely to succeed in 
high school work than those not so advised. 

The case studies printed in connection with 

the article are of especial interest. (Journal of 

Educational Research, Feb., 1923.) 


Some free school and elementary school contribu- 
tions to later employment adjustment, by E. 
T. Filbey, University of Chicago. 

A very large proportion of labor turnover and 

absenteeism is due to mental attitudes. Prob- 


STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Hareard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 


A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “ A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantages, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation. 

“ T acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue."’ — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Harvard University 
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lems of personal adjustment are evident even 
before the child enters kindergarten. The 
way in which the child is helped in the home 
aa in the school to make such adjustments 
has important bearing on the way he will meet 
occupational problems as an adult. (The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Feb., 1923.) 


Observations from an occupational study of a 
class of 159 boys and girls over a ten-year 
period, by G. W. Gaylor. 

During the years between 14 and 21, children 

usually choose the kind of work they are to 

enter. During this period they are likely to 
change their minds frequently, regarding it. 

Those who can make a choice — and stick 

to it, are more likely to stay in school — <4 

and secure better educational equipment for 
their vocations. Much of the responsibility 
for vocational guidance rests with the teacher. 

(Industrial Education Magazine, Feb., 1923.) 


A business man’s ‘or vocational guidance 
by J. J. South Bend 
Lathe Works. 


The author discovered that the reason boys do 
not enter apprenticeship in the trades is that 
they know practically nothing about them. 
He suggests wide use of moving pictures in the 
schools to help visualize the various mechanic 
trades. (Visual Education, Dec., 1922.) 


Social work in the first grade of a public school, 
by Anna E. Pratt, Director, White-Wil- 
liams Foundation, Philadelphia. 


A study of children in the kindergarten and 
first grade of the Shippen School Annex was 
made in the hope of finding, in the early 
grades, the causes of delinquency which fre- 
quently develop in the later years of the child’s 
school life. e procedure was to learn the 
results of the physical examination, to secure a 

chological examination, to visit the home, 
and to bring the results of these studies to the 
teacher. A a proportion of the children 
were found to be suffering from physical de- 
fects which caused their retardation in school. 
In most cases parents were willing to codper- 
ate in having these defects remedied. (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Jan., 1923.) 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


It is the intention of the National Bulletin 
to keep its readers informed about school 
and co courses for training in Vocational 
Guidance. Professor Parsons, the well known 
pioneer in the modern movement, o ized 
the first Training Course for Vocational Coun- 
selors in 1908 at the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This course, however, 


was discontinued with the untimely passing of 
Professor Parsons in 1909. His successor, Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield, conducted a course in Vo- 
cational Guidance in the Harvard Summer 
School in 1910, and opened up a yearly course 
in Boston University in 1913. These courses 
have continued, both in the college year and 
summer. In the meantime numerous colleges 
and universities have established courses, 
especially in their summer sessions. 

We have made wide inquiry to learn of 
courses in Vocational Guidance in the Sum- 
mer Schools of 1923. Following are state- 
ments of a few, but we expect to continue the 
list in the May number of the Bulletin. In 
some cases it is possible to explain the nature 
of the courses briefly; in others, to state only 
that courses are to be given. 


Boston University: A course upon the Theory 
and Practice of Vocational Guidance, given 
by Frederick J. Allen. 


The work of teachers and others as voca- 
tional counselors. A course of lectures and 
discussions, with assigned readings and re- 
ports, special study of assigned vocational 
problems, and conferences with experts in 
the fields related to vocational guidance. 
The course will consider the following 
topics, among others: recent developments 
and tendencies in vocational guidance; vo- 
cational guidance through the school curric- 
ulum; the kind of school organization best 
adapted to effective vocational counsel; the 
conduct of life-career classes; the work of 
employment and service departments, and 
labor problems. The course will discuss the 
work done by vocation bureaus and re- 
lated agencies in this country and abroad. 


University of California. 
At the Southern Branch of the University 

of California, at Los Angeles, a course 

“The Guidance of Youth” is given by Pro- 

fessor G. Vernon Bennett. The statement of 

the course is as follows: 
For teachers, principals, and vocational 
counselors in junior and senior high schools 
and junior colleges. A study of current 
problems in the educational, moral, and vo- 
cational guidance of youth. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the psychology of 
individual differences, the determination 
of interests, capacities, and aptitudes of 
pupils, and the analysis of occupations to 
determine uirements for entrance and 
promotion. Prerequisite: junior standing 
or adequate professional training. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver: 
A course upon Vocational Guidance is to be 


~~ in the Summer School of this University 
y Mr. John D. Stark, in charge of Public 
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School Employment Service, Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


University of Chicago: The School of Educa- 
tion offers in its summer term three courses on 
“Occupational Counseling” and two upon 
“Occupational Information, Guidance, and 
Placement.” 

The courses upon counseling are given by 
Professor Anna Y. Reed. The main content of 
the leading course is as follows: 

The problems of counseling from the point 
of view of service in the intermediate 
schools, high schools, colleges, or central 
placement offices. Occupational informa- 
tion will be organized, evaluated, and ap- 
plied on the basis of specific case studies. 

The courses upon Occupational Informa- 
tion, Guidance, and Placement are given by 
Professor Emery T. Filbey. The content of 
the first of these courses 

Includes the characteristics of junior em- 
ployed ups; conditions of employment; 
remedial provisions, such as child-labor legis- 
lation and compulsory school laws; history 
of occupational guidance and personnel 
administration, including principles and 
practices in guidance and employment. 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley: 


1. Vocational Guidance: In this course a 
study will be made of the various vo- 
cational guidance systems throughout 
the country. The history of the move- 
ment, vocational guidance through the 
attendance office, employment super- 
vision, juvenile employment agencies, 
charting vocational aptitudes, use of 
psychological tests, industrial surveys 
and other problems will be studied. 

2. Study of Occupations: This course will 
present in detail methods for the stud 
of occupations in junior and senior high 
schools. Any system of vocational guid- 
ance must be founded on a sti ly of oc- 
cupations. This course will include a 
discussion of how the study of occupa- 
tions may be made to vitalize the work 


in English, civics, and geography. 


Columbia University, Teachers College: A 
course upon Vocational Guidance is to be 
given in the Summer School of Teachers Col- 

by Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of 
Vocational Guidance in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. The content of this course is not at 
present available. 


Harvard University: Courses in Vocational 
Guidance as announced in the advertisement 
of the Harvard Summer School on page 163 of 
this Bulletin. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence: The Sum- 
mer School of the University of Kansas will 
offer a course upon Vocational Guidance, de- 
scribed as follows: 
A study of vocational aptitudes and require- 
ments. The literature of vocational guid- 
ance will be analyzed and methods of 
determining vocational choice set forth. 
Programs will be worked out for school use 
by teachers in advising boys and girls along 
vocational lines. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Pro- 
fessor George E. Myers offers two courses, 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, and a 
seminary in Vocational Education and Voca- 
tional Guidance. The course in Guidance and 
Placement is described in part as follows: 
This course, which is planned primarily for 
teachers in vocational and part-time 
schools, should be of great value to high 
school and junior high school teachers. 
Among the topics treated are: present 
methods of entering occupations; social 
and economic waste involved; conditions 
and principles underlying the present situa- 
tion; pre-vocational courses; self-analysis 
as a basis for vocational choice; English 
teaching as a means of presenting occupa- 
tional information; special course in occu- 


A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


“Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘‘The fundamental! nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.’’ — 
Journal of Education (London). ‘ Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.” — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 


list of “‘Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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pational information; psychological tests; 
placement in relation to vocational counsel- 
ing; vocational counseling in the compul- 
sory part-time school. 


University of the State of New York, Albany: 
A Summer School course in Vocational Guid- 
ance is to be given by Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Southern College of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Nashville, Tennessee: A course 
upon — Guidance by Professor W. P. 
Connie am. 
A study of the history and development 
of the Vocational Guidance n:ovement, 
through schools and other agencies, includ- 
ing the principles and practices of the 
movement as formulated by its leaders. A 
short study of the leaders. An investigation 
of the contribution of the home, church, 
school and community in influencing voca- 
tional choices. A study of the practice and 
findings in the use of intelligence and trade 
tests. A comprehensive and classified sur- 
vey of Vocational Information, including 
life service callings, for vocational counsel- 
ing. 


Summer Work for Teachers and Students 


In connection with Summer Courses, it 
seems of interest to quote here from ‘‘Summer 
Work” in the News-Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Vocational Information for April 15: 

There is a growing tendency among stu- 
dents and Seatinens to devote at least a part of 
the vacation to useful employ- 
ment. More and more take advantage every 

ear of the great variety of facilities for study. 

any students strive to earn a comfortable 
portion of the coming year’s expenses, while 
teachers eke out their incomes preferably b 
a combination of an opportunity to earn with 
a change of environment and responsibility. 
In recent years students and their advisers 
have become awareé also of the still largely un- 
explored opportunities for gaining from the 
summer holiday either some preliminary ex- 
perience in the future vocation of one’s choice, 
or for trying out vocations under considera- 
tion as an aid in determining a choice. 

Summer opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment are found chiefly in schools, in business 
offices, in camps, summer hotels and board- 
ing houses, on farms, in libraries, in social 
work, in some form of personal service.. The 
number and size of summer schools is steadily 
increasing; university and college summer 


sessions employ many teachers of special sub- 
jects, administrative officers, laboratory assist- 
ants, and clerical workers. Many high schools 
and some elementary and trade schools now 
have summer sessions. In most of these in- 
stances the nucleus of the staff consists of 
regular teachers; additional ones are invited 
to serve as needed or desired. 

In business offices there are opportunities 
for secretaries, stenographers, file clerks, book- 
keepers, and general clerical workers, to sub- 
stitute during the vacation periods of regular 
employees. 

ummer camps have been growing rapidly 
in number. It is estimated by a camp worker 
of long experience that while ten years ago 
there were not more than a hundred, the num- 
ber is now more than a thousand. Every 
camp must have a director or manager, fre- 
quently the owner himself, to organize and 
supervise the business, household, and recre- 
ational activities which a camp involves. 
There are also various counselors with specific 
duties, such as the teaching of swimming, rid- 
ing, nature study, handcrafts, or with more 
general duties, such as the recreational leader- 
ship or the oversight of a certain group of the 
camp’s guests. 


Reprints for Distribution 


The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has copies of the following reprints of 
articles appearing in educational magazines, 
which will be sent to readers of the National 
Bulletin, free, upon request: 


By Dana Z. Eckert: 
“A Job Analysis of Vocational Counseling.” 

By Jonn M. Brewer: 
“Education as Guidance.” 


“Guidance in the High School with Special \ 
Reference to College Entrance.” 

“Practical Arts for Vocational Guidance in 
the Junior High School.” 

“The Question of Unions in the Teachers’ 
Profession.” 

“Ts Scientific Vocational Guidance Pos- 
sible?” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Vocational Guidance, Vocational Education, a1 Education 


AT 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Harvard University Summer School in 1923 has announced the 
following courses of especial interest to readers of this Bulletin: 


1. THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
2. EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE. 
3. PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
4. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, RESEARCH, AND SURVEYS. 
5. THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
6. THE REHABILITATION AND REEDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED PERSONS. 
7. THE ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
AND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
8. VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION WITH PARTICULAR REFER- 
ENCE TO THE PROJECT METHOD. 
9. PART-TIME SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 
Instructors for these courses are as follows: 
Frederick J. Allen, Research Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University. 
— _— Director of Research and Guidance, Public Schools, Provi- 
ence, R. I. 
John M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education, and Director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 
H. B. Cummings, Special Agent, Industrial Rehabilitation Division, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 
John A. Kratz, Chief, Industrial Rehabilitation Division, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 
Frederick G. Nichols, Associate Professor of Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 
Arthur F. Payne, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education, University of Min- 
— and Lecturer in Vocational Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity. 
Rufus W. , Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. 
There will be thirty other courses in education under the following divisions: 
The Theory and Principles of Education. Educational Administration. 
Educational Psychology. Elementary Education. 
The History of Education. Educational Statistics and Measure- 
Secondary Education. ments. 


The Immigrant Problem. 

The Theory and Practice of Teaching Special Students. 
Demonstration classes of children from the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
will be conducted in connection with this division. 


A special feature of the Summer School is a course in ‘‘ The Problems of City School 
Administration,” arranged by Professor L. O. Cummings, and conducted by a group of 
specialists, including Richard D. Allen and John M. Brewer. The purpose of this course 
is to enable superintendents to get the point of view of authorities in the field. 


The Summer School will offer fifty or more other courses in the general fields of the 
arts and sciences. 


The Bulletin of the Summer School can be obtained from the Secretary of the Sum- 
mer School, 19 University Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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